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300 Notes and Discussions 

written in or during its earlier years circulated in Rome, where Ventidius was 
presumably well known. Mr. DeWitt's remark about portents, which 
Mr. Frank applauds, is apparently based on the curious assumption that no 
interpretation of Catal. x is reasonably possible that does not regard Sabinus 
mulio as actually a curule magistrate at Rome! The mischief is of course 
that these followers of Victorius (for the identification is not Bucheler's own, 
as Mr. Frank calls it) are caught by the mere coincidence with Sabinus mulio 
of the mulio nickname of Ventidius, and accordingly insist on interpreting 
the Catalepton skit in terms of the career of Ventidius, and not of the poem 
of Catullus, of which it is a palpable parody. In pursuance of that fixed idea 
they violently wrench all discordant elements into alleged accord and declare 
the resultant jangle a delightful harmony. Surely criticism ought to be 
conducted on more rigorous principles than this. My objections are far 
from being quieted. They are on the contrary more clamorous than ever. 

Elmer Truesdell Merrill 



FLORUS LUCAN AND THE EPITOMATOR OF LIVY 

In the Historical Introduction to my edition of Lucan VIII, reviewed 
by Professor Ullman in the last number of Classical Philology, I had written 
p. xxiv. "Much of the difficulty concerning the relation of Floras' narrative 
to Lucan's would be removed by the assumption, to which there is no evident 
objection, that the epitomator of Livy made use of Lucan and that Florus 
used the Epitome." 

Since in Mr. Ullman's quotation this passage is stultified by the omission 
of the "no" before "evident, " the comment which he appends, "A desperate 
situation to call for so desperate a remedy!" is not as apt as to an unin- 
structed reader it might appear. 

I content myself at present with correcting this error, as I have some 
hope that before long I may return to the general question. 1 

J. P. POSTGATE 



NOTE ON PLATO REPUBLIC 565 A 

ArjfUK 8' av «ij Tpirov ytvos, ocroi avrovpyoi rt /cat cnrpdy/ioves, ov waw 
iroAAa KtKTrHXfvoi- o or) tt\C<jtov re (cat KvpuaTarov iv Sij/MwcpoTt'a, orav Trip 
aOpourdr). 

Plato is saying that the third and chief constituent of the population of 
a democratic city is composed of the small proprietors who, like the husband 
of Euripides' Eleclra, do their own work without the aid of slaves (avrovpyoi) 
and who, absorbed in their own tasks, have little leisure or inclination to 

1 Professor Ullman has also called attention to this misprint. [Editob.] 
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attend to public affairs (owrpdy/xovts). The word airpdypu>v is for conserva- 
tive Greek and Platonic feeling almost a term of praise. Cf. Republic 620 C. 
It characterizes the quiet man who is not a busybody, a litigant, or a poli- 
tician looking for trouble. The liberal optimistic Pericles protests against 
the implications of this use of the word. Thucydides ii. 40: /xdvoi yap tov 
rt ix-qSkv riov&t /jter€)(ovTa ovk airpdyixova, dAA' axptiov vo/ju^o/j.a'. Euripides' 
tripartite classification of the population in Supplices 238 ff . is very nearly 
that of Plato, and in his Orestes 920 ff. he describes a typical avrovpyos 
who, though he is not called dn-pdy/xw, is so in the Platonic sense, dAiydxis 
ao-Tw Kdyopas ypatviav kvkXov. Plato may have known the passage, for the 
striking expression dvonVAjjicrov ^o-ktjko)? fjlov (922) seems to be echoed in 
Laws 695 B: rpo<t>y dv«r«rA>;xT<p Tpa<t>a>Tas where, however, the sense is not 
quite the same. 

Professor Rudolf von Pohlmann (Geschichte der sozialen Frage, second 
edition, I, p. 259) finds in our passage two classes of citizens: those who live 
by the work of their hands (avrovpyot) and the workless — that is the unem- 
ployed (dn-pdy/novcs) : "In der auf ein geringes Einkommen angewiesenen 
Masse, welche nach Plato in den Demokratien die Mehrzahl der Bevolk- 
erung bildet, werden von ihm zwei Hauptbestandteile unterschieden: die 
von ihrer Hande Arbeit Lebenden und die Arbeitslosen." The footnote 
quotes the passage, and the interpretation is repeated on page 322. 

Paul Shorey 



